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Steinbeck Country © 


N obel Prize winning writer John Steinbeck was born in Salinas, California 
in 1902. From early childhood he explored the streets and fields of 
Monterey County absorbing impressions of the scenes, characters, and events 
that invest his writing. The rugged mountains with their rounded golden foothills 
embracing lush cultivated fields and the agricultural and ocean-front communi- 
ties of Steinbeck Country provide the settings for his extraordinary stories of 
ordinary people in harmony and in conflict with nature, society, and themselves. 

While “all the little towns” now call themselves cities and many of “the farms 
and the ranches in the wilder hills” are vineyards and resorts, the essence of 
Steinbeck’s Valley of the World remains. From Salinas to the Monterey 
Peninsula, through the Carmel, Salinas, and San Antonio Valleys to the coastline 
of Big Sur, this souvenir guide takes the reader on a pictorial tour of the 
landscape that nurtured the writer’s values, informed his ideas, and set the stage 
for his powerful regional novels. 
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“The Bard of the People” 1902-1968 


RIGHT: Early 30s “T seem to have had a fortunate 
PEEP Ane childhood for a writer. My 


Noskowiak of Carmel. ; : : : 
(Department of Special grandfather, Sam’! Hamilton, 


Collections, Stanford loved good writing and he knew 
University Libraries. it too.” 

Courtesy of Arthur F. q eae 

INOSrOWie Travels with Charley (1962) 


ohn Ernst Steinbeck was born in 
Salinas on February 27, 1902. 
John Ernst, Sr. managed flour 
mills, operated a feed store on Main 
Street, worked at Spreckels sugar facto- 
ry, and served as the Monterey County 
Treasurer. His mother Olive Steinbeck, 
daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Hamilton of King City and a former 


school teacher, encouraged John and his 
three sisters to read and to enjoy classi- 
ABOVE: Senior Class 
photo June 1919. 
(Department of Special 
Collections, Stanford 
University Libraries.) 


cal music. Their son also developed an 
abiding love of the environment while 
roaming the surrounding fields and hills 
and exploring Monterey Peninsula 
beaches. 

John decided to be a writer while still 


RIGHT: Family attending Salinas High School. After 


Portraits. With) Garol graduating in 1919 he went on to 
Steinbeck (Sharon Stanford University but only signed up 
Brown Bacon donation) for classes that interested him and left 
With Elaine Steinbeck, after several years without a degree. 
lower. (San Francisco During breaks from college he worked 
Examiner photo) Both on Salinas Valley ranches absorbing 


images Courtesy Center impressions and stories of the people 
for Steinbeck Studies, 
San Jose State 
University. 


and land that provided the foundation 
for his adult writing. 

In 1925 Steinbeck sailed to New York 
and worked as a journalist to support his 
creative writing. Meeting little success 
in either pursuit, he signed on as a 
laborer constructing Madison Square 


LOWER RIGHT: At Pebble 
Beach. This photo 

was taken on one of 
Steinbeck’s last trips 


DINGHIES GON Garden but soon returned to California. 
California. (Pat He wrote his first novel Cup of Gold 
Hathaway photo (1929) while snowed-in as a winter 
collection, Monterey) custodian on a Lake Tahoe estate. 


Steinbeck and his first wife Carol 
Henning lived close to poverty in 
Pacific Grove from 1930 to 1936. Here 
he wrote The Pastures of Heaven (1932) 
and To a God Unknown (1933) but it 
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took until 1935 and Tortilla Flat before 
his work found public acceptance. This 
was followed by successes with In 
Dubious Battle (1936) and The Red 
Pony (1937). During this period he 
befriended marine biologist Ed “Doc” 
Ricketts who inspired a number of 
major characters and collaborated on 
Sea of Cortez (1941). To escape unwel- 
come public attention, the Steinbeck’s 
moved to Los Gatos in 1936 where John 
completed Of Mice and Men (1937) and 
The Grapes of Wrath (1939). They 
separated in 1941. 

In 1943 he married singer 
Gwyndolyn Conger who bore him two 
sons, Thomas and John IV. In 1945 he 
published Cannery Row and moved to 
New York because of local animosity 
aroused by his writing. While living in 
the East he wrote three more California 
novels: The Wayward Bus (1947), East 
of Eden (1952), and Sweet Thursday 
(1954). 

His voyage to Mexico and experi- 
ence as a World War II correspondent 
expanded Steinbeck’s interest into 
European and Mexican themes and 
other literary forms including movie 
scripts, plays, and travelogues, notably 
Travels with Charley (1962). 

He married his third wife Elaine Scott 
in 1950. Adding the Nobel Prize (1962) 
and the U.S. Medal of Freedom (1964) 
to a 1940 Pulitzer Prize made Steinbeck 
one of the most honored, as well as best 
loved, American writers. After he died 
in New York in 1968 his ashes were 
buried in a family plot in Salinas. 

Detailed biographies of Steinbeck 
include The True Adventures of John 
Steinbeck, Writer by Jackson J. Benson 
and John Steinbeck: A Biography by Jay 
Parini. Web sites with biographical data 
include The Center for Steinbeck 
Studies at San Jose State University 
(www.sjsu.edu/depts/steinbec/srchome. 
html) and the National Steinbeck Center 
(www.steinbeck.org). 
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LEFT: Salinas murals. 
Monterey County’s One 
Voice project sponsors 
the creation of murals 
to enhance the aware- 
ness Of local cultural 
identities. Many Salinas 
murals include images 
of Steinbeck and his 
work. The upper mural 


faces the National 


Steinbeck 

Center. The lower 
image is on the Salinas 
Californian newspaper 
offices on W. Alisal 
Street. 


ABOVE: Cup of Gold. 
Steinbeck did not see 
the cover of his first 
book, designed by New 
York friend Mahlon 
Blaine, prior to 
publication. Although 
it’s garish style 
dismayed him, it is 

the only original design 
still in use today. (Used 
by permission of Viking 
Penguin, a division of 
Penguin Putnam, Inc.) 


LEFT: Nobel Prize 
Ceremony Stockholm. 
Awarded in December 
1962. (Courtesy Center 


Jor Steinbeck Studies, 


San Jose State 
University) 


Searching for Steinbeck Country 


RIGHT: Steinbeck 
Country. Settings for 


In Dubious Battle 
his California stories 


Monterey Bay Travels with Charley 
extend throughout 


A Fremont Peak 


ca 


East of Eden % 


Monterey County and 


beyond. 


Cannery Row 
Sweet Thursday 


Monterey 


TortillaFlat 
Pacific Grove re 


The Red Pony > 
N eee. 


The Pastures 
of Heaven 


The Lor lle 
Carmel 1e Long Valley 


ABOVE: Cannery Row. pine 
are: ur 
Tourists outnumber 9 


sardines today. 


BELOW: Paraiso Springs 
Vineyard. The area is a Pacific Ocean 
major producer of wine 


Junipero 
Serra Peak 


Lucia 
grapes. 


“Readers seeking to identify the teinbeck Country extends nearly 

fictional people and places 100 miles from Watsonville in 

Santa Cruz County to Jolon in 

south Monterey County, and from the 

Pacific Ocean 30 miles inland to the 
and search their own hearts, for — Gabilan Range. 


described would do better to 
inspect their own communities 


this book is about a large part of This region encompasses the loca- 
BELOW: The Salinas America today.” tions where the writer was born and 
Valley. Row crops meet i raised and the settings of his California 


The Winter of Our Discontent (1961) 


cattle country at the 
Santa Lucia foothills. 


novels, except for The Grapes of Wrath 
(near Bakersfield) and the Wayward 
Bus (near San Ysidro). While some 
stories, including East of Eden, 
Cannery Row, and Sweet Thursday, 
unfold in real streets and buildings in 
Salinas, Monterey, and Pacific Grove, 
as Steinbeck’s advice above reveals, he 
used these locations only as a frame- 
work on which to present his universal 
themes. 

Corral de Tierra between Monterey 
and Salinas is the Pastures of Heaven. 
The paisanos of Tortilla Flat partied in 
pine canyons above Monterey. Gentle 
giant Lennie dies by the Salinas River 


near Soledad in Of Mice and Men. The 
Long Valley stories are set throughout 
the region: Flight in the Big Sur, 
Chrysanthemums near Salinas, and The 
Murder in Corral de Tierra. 

He also created settings as a compos- 


ite of several places. The Torgas Valley 
of In Dubious Battle borrows from 
Watsonville’s apple country as well as 
Central Valley orchard locales. 
Similarly, The Red Pony combines 
elements from ranches at opposite ends 
of the Salinas Valley. The mystical 
woodlands of Jo A God Unknown are 
the oak forests around Mission San 
Antonio near Jolon, but its name, 
Nuestra Sefiora, is taken from Mission 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad 40 miles 
to the north. 

In one day, a visitor can enjoy the 
exhibits at the National Steinbeck 
Center in Salinas, lunch at the writer’s 
childhood home, and drive to Monterey 
to visit Cannery Row. Two days allows 
time to include Spreckels and the 
Pastures of Heaven, and to explore 
Pacific Grove. Schedule several more 
days to see the Carmel Valley of Mack 
and the boys’ frog hunt and take in the 
vast sweep of the Salinas Valley, San 
Antonio Valley’s oak-studded 
meadows, and the Big Sur coastline. 
Dedicated Steinbeck fans can pay their 
final respects at Fremont Peak State 
Park overlooking Salinas, where in 
Travels with Charley the travelers bade 
their goodbyes to Steinbeck Country. 


FAR LEFT: Horse 
country. Rustling Oaks 
Ranch in the foothills 
LEFT: Farm worker 
murals. John Cerney’s 
18-foot high figures 
advertise The Farm on 
Highway 68, near 
Spreckels. 


BELOW: Fremont Peak. 


Steinbeck and Charley 
bade farewell to the 
Salinas Valley from this 
3,169 ft peak in the 
Gabilans. 


LEFT: Garland Ranch 
Park. Old barn and 


farm equipment. 


BELOW: The ocean at 
Point Pinos. The 
Pacific Ocean plays an 
important background 
role in many Steinbeck 


stories. 


The National Steinbeck Center 


amare; 


“This isn’t my country anymore. 
And it won't be until I am dead. 
It makes me very sad. 
Letter to Pascal Covici (1945) 

hile John Steinbeck foresaw 


his eventual redemption in 
the eyes of his community, 


he can hardly have imagined that 
Salinas would honor him with a $12 
million museum at the head of Main 
Street. The National Steinbeck Center, 
opened in 1998, 
Steinbeck’s life, writings, characters, 


which celebrates 
and region in an informative and enter- 
taining manner. Highlights of his best 
loved stories are recreated through 
dioramas, interactive exhibits, videos, 
events, and festivals designed to appeal 
to all ages and backgrounds. 

The Steinbeck Exhibition Hall houses 
materials and displays with 
themed theaters that bring his books to 
life. A changing exhibition area hosts art 
and photography displays and a new 
Valley of the World agricultural history 


seven 


LEFT: The National 
Steinbeck Center. The 
glass rotunda entrance 
stands at the head of 
Main Street. The Center 
is open daily, except 
major holidays. 

For information call 
831-796-3833, or visit 


www.steinbeck.org. 


ABOVE: Rocinante.* 


The restored 3/4-ton 
custom GMC camper 
truck of “Travels with 
Charley” is a popular 
exhibit at the Center. 


LEFT: One Voice mural. 
The writer watches 
through the window at 
diners in the Center’s 
One Main Street café. 


BELOW: The Growing 
Up East of Eden 
gallery 


The display 


centerpiece is an 
original Model T Ford. 


RIGHT: The Changing 
Exhibit Gallery. The 
Center hosts exhibits on 
Steinbeck and regional 
themes. 


NATIONAL 


STEINBECK 
CENTER 


ABOVE: The Center 
logo.* Trademarked 
image by Full Steam 
Marketing, Salinas. 


Note: All photos on 
pages 6 and 7 indicated 
* are reproduced by 
courtesy of The 
National Steinbeck 
Center. 


CENTER RIGHT: The 
Nobel Prize exhibit* . 


LOWER RIGHT: Entrance 
rotunda The Sonya 
Noskowiak portrait 
banner. 


BELOW: The Red 
Pony Barn.* 


and education center will open next. 
The Museum Store sells gift items and 
is the nation’s retailer of 
Steinbeck books. 

Most Center visitors begin their tour 
in the Orientation Theater for a brief 
film on Steinbeck’s life. Growing Up 
East of Eden, the story of his childhood 
in Oldtown Salinas, is the first gallery in 


largest 


the main exhibition hall. This leads to 
An’ Live off the Fatta the Lan’ are< 
with a Red Pony barn and a bunkhouse 
from Of Mice and Men. Migrant camp 
cabins and movie clips of Henry Fonda 
as Tom Joad introduce The Grapes of 
Wrath exhibit. In the Cannery Row 
section visitors see marine specimens 
and microscopes in Doc Ricketts’ lab 
and Mr. and Mrs. Malloy’s famous 
discarded boiler home. Adventures on 
Land and Sea traces the journey from 
The Log from the Sea of Cortez, offers a 
stroll on a Mexican Plaza, and recalls 
Steinbeck’s World War II writings and 
Russian travels. The Nobel Prize speech 
and Rocinante, the camper truck from 
Travels with Charley, are highlights of 
the final Steinbeck’s America gallery. 

The Center’s Archival Collection 
preserves more than 40,000 Steinbeck 
papers and materials. Other important 
collections in Northern California 
include the Martha Cox Heasley Center 
for Steinbeck Studies at San Jose State 
University and Stanford University’s 
Department of Special Collections. 


Steinbeck Homes in Monterey County 


“On an impulse he turned off 
Main Street and walked up 
Central Avenue to number 130, 
the high white house of Ernest 
Steinbeck. It was an immaculate 
and friendly house, surrounded 
by its clipped lawn, and roses 
and cotoneastors lapped against 
its white walls.” 

East of Eden (1952) 

rior to his self-imposed exile on 


the East Coast in 1945, John 
Steinbeck lived in the family 


home in Salinas and at a number of 


locations on the Monterey Peninsula. 

His parents purchased their 1897 
Queen Anne-style, redwood frame 
house on Central Avenue in Salinas in 
1900. Their son was born in their home 
two years later, and he lived there until 
leaving for Stanford University in 1919. 
Today the Valley Guild operates the 
house as a luncheon restaurant to raise 
money for charity. For reservations 


LEFT: The Steinbeck 
House and Restaurant. 
(Note that the number 
has changed from 130 
to 132 Central since the 
writer's day) 


ABOVE: Steinbeck’s 
parents’ bed. The bed 
where he was born is 


on display in the Best 
Cellar bookstore and 
boutique in the Central 
Ave. basement. 


LEFT: Steinbeck House 
dining room. Olive and 
Ernst watch over visi- 
tors enjoying lunch in 
their home. 


BELOW: Frills and 


furbelows. Pastel 


colors replace white 
to accentuate Victorian 
detail. 


RIGHT: 222 Central Ave, 
Pacific Grove. 
Steinbeck’s maternal 
grandmother's home 
from 1914 - 18, after 
she moved from the 
King City ranch. 
(Private Residence) 


RIGHT: 147 11th Street, 
Pacific Grove. The 
Steinbeck family 
summer cottage, built 
by his father and 
remodeled by John. 
(Private Residence) 


RIGHT: 331 Lighthouse 
Ave., Pacific Grove. Ed 
Ricketts home in the 
1920s. It was a short 
walk from his first lab 
on Fountain Ave. 
(Private Residence) 


RIGHT: Guest House, 
Asilomar Conference 
Center. Formerly 
Steinbeck’s sister 
Esther’s cottage. 


RIGHT: 460 Pierce St, 
Monterey. The Lara- 
Soto Adobe. (Monterey 
Institute of 
International Studies) 


FAR RIGHT: 425 Eardley 
Ave, Pacific Grove. 
(Private Residence) 


contact The Steinbeck House and 
Restaurant, 132 Central Ave., Salinas, 
CA 93901. Phone: 831-424-2735. 

The Steinbeck family often drove to 
Pacific Grove on the Monterey 
Peninsula to stay in their summer cot- 
tage at 147 11th Street and to visit their 
maternal grandmother, Elizabeth 
Hamilton, at 222 Central Avenue. After 
their marriage, John and Carol winter- 
ized the 11th Street home and lived on 
Carol’s meager earnings and an 
allowance of $25 a month from his 
father. Here Steinbeck learned his craft 
on The Pastures of Heaven, To A God 
Unknown, In Dubious Battle, Tortilla 
Flat and The Red Pony. They moved to 
Los Gatos in 1936. 

After his separation from Carol, 
Steinbeck returned to Pacific Grove and 
lived at 425 Eardley Avenue where he 
wrote Sea of Cortez with Ed Ricketts 
in 1941. He also worked on the 
manuscript while “hiding in the pine 
woods in a cabin” (his sister Esther’s 
cottage, now the Guest House at the 
Asilomar Conference Center) with his 
second wife Gwyn. On their brief return 
to the area in 1944, the Steinbeck’s 
purchased the Lara-Soto Adobe at 460 
Pierce St. in Monterey where he wrote 
much of The Pearl. 


Oldtown Salinas 


ABOVE: Main Street 
store fronts (1894). 
These former grocer 
and butcher shops were 
patronized by Olive 
Steinbeck. 


LEFT: Steinbeck Statue. 
At the Salinas Public 
Library, 350 Lincoln, 
two blocks from where 
his books were burned 
in 1939. 


LEFT: Main Street 
Sidewalk. Decorative 
lighting, trees, and wide 
sidewalks enhance the 
area for pedestrians. 


RIGHT: Old Troop C 
Armory. At W. Alisal 
and Salinas Sts., this 
two-story building 
hosted Steinbeck’s 
senior prom in 1919 
and was featured in 
East of Eden. 
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“Salinas was the county seat 
and it was a fast growing town. 
Its population was due to cross 

the 2,000 mark at any time.” 

East of Eden (1952) 


n Steinbeck’s time and still today, 

Salinas was the Monterey County 

seat and the business center for 
one of the most prosperous agricultural 
regions in the nation. The final chapters 
of East of Eden are set in Salinas early 
in the last century when the population 
was under 2,000 people. It now exceeds 
150,000. 

While trees now line the sidewalks 
and sleek automobiles have replaced 
boxy, black Fords, it does not take 
much imagination to see the three 
blocks of Main Street, called Oldtown 
Salinas, much as the Steinbeck family 
would have known it nearly one 
hundred years ago. 

At the height of its prosperity the 100 
block, now dominated by the great 
glass rotunda of the National Steinbeck 
Center, was a bustling district of banks, 
hotels, and retail stores. Most of this 
activity has moved out to suburban 
malls, and new businesses and restau- 
rants increasingly cater to visitors to 
the Center. 

Although their roles have changed, 
many buildings frequented by 


PTT teria 


Steinbeck and his East of Eden charac- 
ters still serve the community. Imposing 
bank structures at Gabilan and Main 
recall the wealth and power of the 
bankers and landowners who opposed 
Steinbeck’s social commentary. Today 
they house restaurants and antique 
stores. Fictional Kate deposited her 
money and Cal collected fifteen $1,000 
bills for his father at the former 
Monterey County Bank. 

Number 242 Main was Bell’s Candy 
Store where Cal and Abra sipped celery 
tonics. Across the street the writer’s first 
movie, Of Mice and Men, played in the 
bold, Art Deco Fox Theater in 1940. 

In the 300 block, a plaque at number 
315 identifies Muller’s Mortuary. The 
failure of his father’s business, the J.E. 
Steinbeck Feed Store at 332, provided 
the model for Ethan Allen Hawley’s 
experience in The Winter of our 
Discontent. 

The former Carnegie Library site at 
Main and San Luis is one of two loca- 
tions where angry citizens burned 
copies of The Grapes of Wrath in 1939. 

Across the railroad tracks, decaying 
Chinatown buildings along Soledad 
Street, teenage Steinbeck’s favorite 
night time haunt and East of Eden’s red 
light district, now house a largely 
transient population. 


Oldtown 
Salinas 


[es Eh 
500 feet 


. National Steinbeck Center 
. Steinbeck House 

. Country Court House 

. Old Troop C Armory 

. Steinbeck Statue at Library 
Book Burning Site 

. Former Muller's Mortuary 

. Former Bell's Candy Store 
. Former Monterey Country Bank 


OMNOMERONM= 


favorite haunt of 


RIGHT: Bankers’ corner 
at Gabilan and Main. 
Former Monterey 


County Bank, top. 
McDougall building 
(1898), below. 


ABOVE: Farm worker 
plaque. Sculptor Jo 
Mora’s work at the 
Monterey County 
Courthouse depicts 
county pioneers. 
RIGHT: Fox-California 
Theater. Billed in 1921 
as the finest picture 
house between San 
Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

LOWER RIGHT: Old 
Chinatown. The other 
side of the tracks was a 


Steinbeck’s youth. 


Wa EAW TINA T 


Spreckels and Corral de Tierra 


“Claus Spreckles came from 
Holland and built a Sugar 
Factory and the flatlands 

around Salinas were planted to 
sugar beets and the Sugar 
People prospered.” 
“Always Something to do in Salinas” 
(1955) 


ighway 68 from Salinas to 
Monterey passes two commu- 
nities with important Steinbeck 
connections. Sugar King Claus 
Spreckels built the Spreckels company 
town on the flatlands by the Salinas  ,gove: Spreckels 


River in 1898 as an inclusive communi- Sugar Factory silos. 
ty, comprising a store, school, church, Tall Black walnut trees 
and housing for employees. Spreckels’s were planted to shade 
demand for sugar beets encouraged waiting beet carts. 
many farmers to move to irrigated gig Spreckels 
crops, replacing the former dry company houses. The 
agriculture of the valley. plant manager’s home, 
While working at Spreckels Ernst top. The worker's cot- 
Steinbeck helped his son find jobs as a tage style, lower, was 
farm laborer and lab chemist. Here the — 2uilt on Spreckels land 
writer heard stories that appeared in  ‘/roughout the valley. 
Tortilla Flat. Only tall concrete silos BELOw: The Company 
remain from the factory, but residents Store. Close-up view, 
have preserved the original four-block — /e/t. Spreckels Blvd. 
town grid, park, and houses. from the factory, right. 
West of Spreckels, Bernancio and his scene has been 
Corral de Tierra Roads loop off “Sed in a number of 
Highway 68 through the pastoral valley 
that Steinbeck named Las Pasturas del 


Steinbeck movie and TV 
productions. 
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RIGHT: “The Pastures 
of Heaven.” View from 
Laureles Grade on 
Highway G20. 


BELOW: Castle Rock. 
This bluff behind 
Markham Ranch is 
eroded like “a tremen- 
dous stone castle.” 


Cielo, The Pastures of Heaven. His first 


California novel (1932) tells the story of 


the Monroe family whose move to the 
valley precipitated troubles for the com- 
munity. Although its setting in the shad- 
ow of steep, chaparral-clothed ridges 
rural, the truck 
Steinbeck’s day have been overtaken by 
“big houses and golf links,” as predict- 


remains 


ed by the book’s “successful man.” 
Featured in The Pastures of Heaven 
and The Long Valley, Castle Rock, 
named by British explorer George 
Vancouver, overlooks the exclusive res- 
development of Markham 
Ranch. Bluffs eroded into Camelot-like 


idential 


towers and turrets helped stir the young 
Steinbeck’s life-long fascination with 
the tales of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table. 


i BaP ai Bit 2 


farms of 


RIGHT: “The Murder” 
cabin. Skeleton of the 
cabin featured in the 
Long Valley story. 
(Markham Ranch 
Private Development). 


RIGHT: Corral de Tierra 
horse property. The 
English translation 
“Wall of Earth” 
describes the encircling 


formation of surround- 


ing hills. 


1h) 


~ gi ohn 
Ca a Pa 


“She looked down on the valley 
of the Pastures of Heaven. The 
orchards lay in dark green 
squares; the grain was yellow, 
and the hills behind a light 
brown washed with lavender.” 
The Pastures of Heaven (1932) 


ABOVE: The Chalk 
Cliff. Here school 
teacher Molly Morgan 
carved her name. 


- 
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RIGHT: Monterey 
Peninsula. The pine 
clothed ridge from the 
Seaside shoreline. 


ABOVE: Brown 
Pelicans. Resting on 
Fisherman’s Wharf. 


RIGHT: The Custom 
House (1827). Here in 
1846 Commodore Sloat 
raised the U.S. flag and 
declared California a 
part of the United 
States. 


BELOW: Monterey 
Harbor. The fishing 
fleet is much smaller 
than in Steinbeck’s day. 


Monterey 


“Monterey sits on the slope of a 
hill, with a blue bay below it 
and with a forest of tall dark 

pine trees at the back.” 
Tortilla Flat (1935) 


nce the capital of Spanish 

California, Monterey’s down- 

town State Historic Park 
preserves a rich heritage of adobe build- 
ings dating from the 1830s. Many are 
open to the public. On his return to the 
area in 1944, Steinbeck lived in “one of 
the oldest and nicest adobes in town,” 
the Lara Soto house at 460 Pierce St. 
just a few blocks from the Alvarado 
Street bars and restaurants where he 
absorbed tall tales told by fisherman 
and from the harbor where The Western 
Flyer embarked for the Sea of Cortez 
in 1941. 

Monterey is the commercial center of 
the Peninsula resort area and has a long 
association with artistic and literary 
characters. In 1879, Scottish writer 
Robert Louis Stevenson arrived in 


Monterey in pursuit of his bride. 
Steinbeck featured a meeting between 
Stevenson and his neighbor Edith 
Wagner in the short story “How Edith 
McGillcuddy Met RLS” (1941). 
Steinbeck paints his most colorful 
picture of Monterey in Tortilla Flat 
(1935). Danny and his inebriated gang 
of paisanos lived in pine-shaded 
canyons on the outskirts of town. Their 
revels, recalling the exploits of King 
Arthur’s knights set in a world of idyllic 
poverty, appealed to readers looking for 
escape from the realities of the 
Depression and gave Steinbeck his first 
popular success. The Chamber of 
Commerce was not so happy. The writer 
claimed that “Hotel clerks here are 
being instructed to tell guests that there 
is no Tortilla Flat.” Cannery Row and 
Sweet Thursday are set along the 
Monterey ocean front and many other 
stories also mention the town, including 
To A God Unknown and East of Eden. 
Angered by the social content of his 
work, the Monterey business communi- 
ty made life difficult for Steinbeck and 


his second wife Gwyn during their brief 


return to the area. They relocated 
permanently to the East Coast in 1945. 
Recalling his nostalgic walk through 


town and melancholy reunion in Johnny 
Garcia’s bar in Monterey in 1960, the 
writer declared in Travels with Charley, 
“Tom Wolfe was right. You can’t go 
home again because home has ceased 
to exist except in the mothballs 
of memory.” 
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LEFT: Harbor seals. The 
ocean front resounds 
with the raucous bark- 
ing of seals and sea 
lions. 


BELOW: Old 
Fisherman’s Wharf. 
Built in 1870 to serve 
the steamer trade, it is 
now a popular tourist 
destination. 


CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: 
State Historic Park 
adobe buildings. Casa 
Soberanes (c. 1840). 
The Pacific House 
Museum (1847). 
California’s first theater 
(Swan’s Tavern 1846). 
The French Hotel 
(1854) where Robert 
Louis Stevenson stayed 
in 1879. 


RIGHT & CENTER: 
Monterey Canning 
Company. Former 
cannery buildings have 
been recycled into 
restaurants and shops. 


BELOW: Steinbeck bust. 
Located at the foot of 
Prescott St. the plaque 
beneath quotes the 
opening paragraph of 
“Cannery Row.” 


RIGHT: Kalisa’s La Ida 
Café, 851 Cannery 
Row. Purveyor of mixed 
booze to the Palace 
Flophouse. The Wing 
Chong Market building 
to the left was the 
model for Lee Chong’s 
Heavenly Flower 
Grocery. 
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Cannery Row 
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“Cannery Row in Monterey in 
California is a poem, a stink, a 
grating noise, a quality of light, 

a tone, a habit, a nostalgia, a 

dream. Cannery Row is the 
gathered and scattered, tin and 
iron and rust and splintered 
wood, chipped pavement, and 
weedy lots and junk heaps, 
sardine canneries of corrugated 
iron, honky tonks, restaurants 
and whorehouses and little 
crowded groceries, and 
laboratories and flophouses.” 
Cannery Row (1945) 


annery Row’s first canning 

shed opened on Ocean View 

Ave., Monterey in 1902, the 
same year that John Steinbeck was 
born. Built along the rocky shoreline 
near a Chinese fishing village, early 
operations packed salmon and abalone. 
Sardines, which became the mainstay 
of business during World War I, gener- 
ated huge profits until the late 1940s 


when over-fishing depleted the catch. 
The last sardine was packed in 1964 and 
the last operating cannery, Hovden’s, 
became the Monterey Bay Aquarium in 
1984. 

Steinbeck’s association with Cannery 
Row stemmed from his friendship with 
marine biologist Ed Ricketts, owner of 
Pacific Biological Laboratories. 
Ricketts, who exerted a significant 
influence on Steinbeck’s writing and 
philosophy, was the model for Doc of 
Cannery Row (1945) Sweet 
Thursday (1954). Their collaboration 
produced the Sea of Cortez (1941). 
Ricketts died in 1948 when his automo- 
bile with the Del Monte 


Express one block from the Row. 


and 


collided 


Ricketts’s lab was a meeting place for 
writers, artists, and intellectuals, includ- 
ing Joseph Campbell and Henry Miller, 
and the setting for legendary multi-day 
parties. His neighbors Flora Woods, the 
madam of “Monterey’s largest and most 
genteel and respected whorehouse,” and 
Won 
Wing Chong Market across the street, 


resourceful Yee, owner of the 
inspired Steinbeck’s fictional characters 
of Dora Flood and Lee Chong. 
Renamed Cannery Row in 1958, one 
of the nation’s most famous literary 
miles is also one of the peninsula’s most 
popular tourist destinations. For more 
information and a map of Cannery Row 


visit WWw.canneryrow.com. 
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ABOVE: Cannery to 
warehouse cross-over 
bridges. Two of 16 orig- 


inal bridges remain. 


LEFT: Monterey Bay 
Aquarium. Formerly 
Hovden’s Food 
Products, the last 
operating cannery 
on the Row. 


BELOW: Ed Ricketts. 
His Pacific Biological 
Lab at 800 Cannery 
Row was the model for 
Doc’s Western 
Biological. (Private 
club) Squid donated to 
Pacific Grove Museum. 
(Center) Ricketts’s bust, 
Drake and Wave Sts. 


“Pacific Grove and Monterey 
sit side by side ona hill 
bordering the bay. The two 
towns touch shoulders but they 
are not alike.” 

Sweet Thursday (1954) 


ounded in 1875 as a Methodist 

seaside retreat, Pacific Grove 

retained many of those charac- 
teristics into Steinbeck’s generation. Its 
straight-laced religious culture and 
Victorian seafront architecture contrast- 
ed with Monterey’s secular lifestyle and 
simple adobe buildings. 

Steinbeck spent many family 
holidays at the Ilth St. cottage, and 
lived here during his formative writing 
years. Although he satirized town tradi- 
tions in Cannery Row and Sweet 
Thursday and complained about its per- 
sistent summer fog, Elaine Steinbeck 
said that her husband returned to the 
Pacific Grove cottage whenever he was 
troubled or in need of a rest. 

Pacific Grove has many other 


Pacific Grove 


LEFT: Ocean View Blvd. 
The road hugs the rocky 


shoreline. 


BELOW: Monarch 
butterfly banners. 
Welcome to “Butterfly 
Town USA..” 


LEFT: Ornate Victorian 
houses. Overlooking 
the bay along Ocean 
View Blvd. 


BELOW: Point Pinos 
Lighthouse. The oldest 
continuously operating 
beacon on the West 
Coast. “To A God 
Unknown” mentioned 


its female light keeper. 


TOP RIGHT: Holman’s 
Department Store. In 
“Cannery Row” Mrs. 
Trolat and Henri 
pondered the dilemma 
of the flag pole skater 
above Holman’s Store 
at 542 Lighthouse Ave. 


CENTER: The Great 
Tidepool. Ed Ricketts 
collected specimens in 
the tide pools at Point 
Pinos, left. Low tide 
reveals thriving 
colonies of marine 
life, right. 


RIGHT: Butterfly 
Children. This statue 
by Chris Bell of two 
children in butterfly 
costumes stands outside 
Pacific Grove Post 
Office. 


LOWER RIGHT: Perkins 
Park footpath. Doc, 
Suzy and other charac- 
ters often walked along 
this bluff top footpath to 
the lighthouse. 


Steinbeck related sites. He attended 
summer classes at Stanford University’s 
Hopkins Marine Station with his sister 
Mary in 1923. Holman’s Department 
Store hosted the awe-inspiring perform- 
ance by the flagpole skater and sold 
paper, ink, and other supplies to the 
writer and his fictional characters. The 
arrival of Monarch butterflies to over- 
winter in pine trees off Lighthouse 
Avenue signals the annual Butterfly 
Parade lampooned in Cannery Row. 
Point Pinos Lighthouse is a landmark 
in a number of stories, and the Great 
Tidepool nearby was an important 
specimen collecting site for both the 
real and fictional “Docs.” Ricketts’s 
first laboratory was on Ricketts Row. 
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Carmel and Carmel Valley 


LEFT: The Carmel 
River. From the floating 
footbridge in Garland 
Ranch Park. 


ABOVE: White tipped 
lupines. Wild flowers 


line the roadside of the 
upper valley in spring. 


“The Carmel is a lovely little 
river. It isn't very long but in 


LEFT: Garland Ranch 
Regional Park. 

: : ; Historic C er Bar. 
its course it has every thing a sgiteal iiahaiy, salen 
river Should have.” 


Cannery Row (1945) 


and outhouse recall 
early ranching days. 


BELOW: Carmel Valley 
Ranch. Golf and luxury 


teinbeck occassionally drove 
home developments 


over the hill from Pacific Grove 

to visit “muckraking” journalist 
Lincoln Steffens at his cottage “The 
Getaway” in the now upscale resort of 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. Steffens’s wife Ella 
Winter introduced him to farm labor 
activists who inspired In Dubious 
Battle. He met his third wife Elaine 
Scott at Carmel’s oldest hostelry, the 
Pine Inn (1889). 

In the last chapter of The Pastures of 
Heaven, the bus tour group visited “the 
brown Mission Carmelo with its 
crooked dome.” Mission chain founder 
Father Junipero Serra chose these 
mellow sandstone walls overlooking 
scenic wetlands at the mouth of the 
Carmel River as his final resting place. 

Bucolic lower Carmel Valley, as 
invaded by Mack and the boys in Lee 


now fill much of the 
valley. 
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RIGHT: Mission San 
Carlos de Borromeo 
(1770). The “crooked 
dome” and bell tower 


“Carmel, begun by starveling 
writers and unwanted painters, 
is now a community of the 
well-to-do. If Carmel’s founders 
should return, they could not 
afford to live there, but it 
wouldn't go that far. They would 
be instantly picked up as 
suspicious characters and 
deported over the city line.” 
Travels with Charley (1962) 


BELOW: Site of Lincoln 
Steffens’s cottage. 
Plaque on San Antonio, 


just south of Ocean. 


Chong’s Model-T Ford truck to hunt for 
frogs in Cannery Row, is now filled 


with golf resorts, wineries, and luxury 
homes. Garland Ranch Park preserves 
the open range look of the valley’s 
original livestock ranches. 

Carmel Valley Road winds east for 
30 miles through rolling oak hills and 


RIGHT: Pine Inn, 
Carmel. Here on Ocean 
Ave. at Monte Verde 
Steinbeck met Elaine 
Scott. narrow canyons before rising over the 
Santa Lucias’ scrub covered ridges to 
reach the Salinas Valley. Distant 
glimpses into the rugged Ventana 
Wilderness behind Big Sur reveal the 
unforgiving terrain where the Dark 
Watchers pursued Pepe in Flight. 


ABOVE: Hawk Tower. 
Poet Robinson Jeffers’s 
Tor House, 26304 
Ocean View Ave., 


Carmel. Jeffers was a 
favorite of both 
Steinbeck and his 
mother. 


RIGHT: Carmel River 
State Beach. The river 
forms a lagoon in the 
wetlands bird sanctuary 
below the mission. 
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“The Salinas Valley is in 
Northern California. It is a long 
narrow swale between two 
ranges of mountains and the 
Salinas River twists up the 
center until it falls at last into 
Monterey Bay.” 

East of Eden (1952) 


eep, rich soil; abundant irriga- 

tion water; and a temperate 

Mediterranean climate make 
this 100-mile long valley one of the 
most productive agricultural regions on 
Earth. Promoted as “The Salad Bowl of 
the World,” it grows much of the 
nation’s lettuce together with numerous 
other varieties of produce from 
artichokes to zucchini. 

Wine grapes were first planted at 
Soledad Mission in the late 1700s. 
Today Monterey County has over 
45,000 acres under cultivation. Strong 
afternoon winds sweep up from the 
coast, making the valley especially 
suitable for cooler varietals such as 
Pinot Noir. 

Waves of immigration have provided 
labor to work the fields. Hispanic work- 


Salinas Valley 


LEFT: The Salinas 
River. Most of the flow 
disappears under- 
ground in summer and 
is pumped up again for 
crop irrigation. 


BELOW: Mission 
Nuestra Senora de la 
Soledad. The bell was 
cast in Mexico in 1799. 


LEFT: River Road near 
Chualar. Crops flourish 
in rich alluvial soil 
close to the river. 


BELOW: Near Hamilton 
Canyon. The barren 
hills on the east side of 
the valley are already 
dry in April. 


FAR RIGHT: Old King 
City railroad depot. 
The 1886 Southern 
Pacific depot used by 
many Steinbeck charac- 
ters has been relocated 
to the Monterey County 
Agricultural and Rural 
Life Museum collection 
of historic farm equip- 
ment and community 
buildings in San 
Lorenzo Park, King 
City. 


RIGHT: Field workers 
near Greenfield. 
Cultivating row crops is 
highly labor intensive. 


RIGHT Greenfield mural. 


Many street murals in 
valley towns portray 
Hispanic culture. 


BELOW RIGHT: San Juan 
Grade. The smooth, 
rounded Gabilan 
foothills of the Salinas 
Valley below Fremont 
Peak. 


BELOW: San Lucas silos. 


At one time the grain 
they stored was the 


staple crop of the valley. 
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ers have succeeded the previous gener- 
ations of Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
and the Okies portrayed in The Grapes 
of Wrath. In south Monterey County 
they constitute nearly 80 percent of the 
population. 

During periods when he did not 
attend college Steinbeck worked the 
fields and slept in Spreckels company 
bunkhouses on the banks of the Salinas 
River near Chualar. Here he met char- 
acters and heard stories that inspired Of 
Mice and Men. His  grandfather’s 
Hamilton Ranch near King City and the 
Hebert Ranch north of Salinas yielded 
scenic details for Carl Tifflin’s Red 
Pony property. Other tales of the area 
appear in East of Eden and The Long 
Valley. 

Valley attractions include Soledad 
Mission, wine tasting, farm tours, and 
King City’s Monterey County Agri- 
cultural and Rural Life Museum. 


“Two flanks of the coast range 
held the valley of Nuestra 
Senora close, on one side 

guarding it against the sea, and 
on the other against the blasting 
winds of the great Salinas 
Valley. At the far southern end a 
pass opened in the hills to let 
out the river, and near this pass 
lay the church and the little town 
of Our Lady” 
To a God Unknown (1933) 


he Salinan Indian Nation’s way 
of life changed forever in 177] 
Junipero Serra 
established San Antonio de Padua as 
Spain’s third Alta California mission. 
Although 
religion decimated their 
their culture, 
oak-studded 
of the Oaks” 
sanctuary by today’s tribal members. 
Serving ranchers, travelers on the old 
route of El Camino Real, and miners 


when Father 


European diseases and 
numbers and 
the mission on the wide, 


meadows of the “Valley 


prospecting in the foothills, a bustling 
trading post grew up at Jolon. William 
Randolph Hearst razed most of the 
community’s buildings after acquiring 


San Antonio Valley 


is perceived as place of 
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ABOVE: Mission San 
Antonio de Padua. 
Surrounded by open 
meadows and ancient 
oaks, it stands in one 
of California’s least 
changed landscapes. 


RIGHT: Mission details. 
The bell campanario 
and millstones. 
Steinbeck era Fords 
outside the museum. 
California’s first mar- 
1773). 


riage ceremony ( 
BELOW: San Antonio 
River. The ford at Del 
Venturi Rd. 
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San Antonio Valley lands for his cattle 
empire in 1922. Julia Morgan designed 
his monumental Mission Revival-style 
“ranch house” overlooking the mission 
as a hunting lodge and retreat. Hearst 
sold his lands to the Army in 1940. The 
Hacienda, now an hotel, and mission 
today stand in an enclave at the center 
of Fort Hunter Liggett’s troop training 
facilities. 

Preserved by the army from further 
development, these pristine oak savan- 
nahs have changed little since Joseph 
Wayne arrived on horseback to claim 
his homestead in Jo a God Unknown. In 
1917, while recovering from pneumonia 
at a Steinbeck 
explored this landscape for his mystical 


ranch near Jolon, 
early novel. Verdant with grass and 


wildflowers after winters of heavy 
rainfall, the area is still subject to the 
cyclical that destroyed 
Joseph’s family. At the time of the story 
both fictional Nuestra Sefora and the 
real San Antonio Mission lay in ruins. 
Aided by Hearst money, San Antonio 


has since been rebuilt as one of the most 


droughts 


authentic restorations in the California 
mission chain. 

Military roads open to the public 
allow hunters and backpackers eastern 


access to the Ventana Wilderness area of 


the Los Padres National Forest. 


ABOVE: Junipero Serra 
Peak. At 5,826 feet, 
the highest peak in the 
Santa Lucias towers 
over lupine-carpeted 
meadows on Del 
Venturi Rd. 

RIGHT: Valley of the 
Oaks. A Valley oak in 
winter profile. 

BELOW: The Hacienda. 
Hearst’s Julia Morgan- 
designed ranch house. 


BELOW RIGHT: Hacienda 
arcade. External corri- 
dors lead to guest 


rooms. 


Big Sur Coastline 


“About fifteen miles below 
Monterey, on the wild coast, the 
Torres family had their farm, a 
few sloping acres above a cliff 
that dropped to the brown reefs 
and to hissing white waters of 
the ocean. Behind the farm the 

stone mountains stood up 
against the sky.” 
“Flight” - The Long Valley (1938) 


or ninety miles between Carmel 

and San Simeon, Highway One 

hugs the western slope of the 
Santa Lucia Mountains where they 
plunge into the ocean. Steinbeck’s 
mother’s first teaching assignment was 
a fifteen-mile long horseback ride 
hugging the cliff edge from Monterey. 

This sparsely settled coastline was 

opened to motor traffic on completion 
of a chain of concrete bridges, includ- 
ing famed Bixby Creek Bridge, in 1937. 
Big Sur’s isolation and magnificent 
scenery made this a place of escape for 
writers and poets Jack Kerouac, 
Robinson Jeffers and Henry Miller, 
ABOVE: View from Partington Point. together with generations of artists, 
BELOw: Point Sur. A landmark noted in The Log from the Sea of Cortez. Photographers, and movie stars. 
RIGHT: Bixby Creek Bridge. The arch rises 260 feet above the ocean. 
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Ernst Steinbeck arranged surveying 
jobs for his son and a Stanford room- 
mate during a break from their studies 
in 1920. Steep canyons, thick brush, 
rattlesnakes, and terrible food made the 
task less of a vacation than they had 
expected. However, the experience gave 
the teenager intimate understanding of 
the terrain, from the rocky shoreline 
through its misty, redwood-filled 
canyons up to the dry, stony ridges of 
the mountains. In later years he worked 
on a road-building crew south of the Big 
Sur River. 

This knowledge enabled him to craft 
detailed descriptions of the region in 
“Flight,” one of The Long Valley stories, 
in which nineteen-year old Pepe, fleeing 
the law, embarks on a desperate chase to 
manhood and death in these daunting 
peaks. In To a God Unknown, Joseph 
Wayne meets “the last man in the west- 
ern world to see the sun” on the cliffs 
near Lucia. 

Garrapata, Limekiln, Molera, and 
Pfeifer State Beaches provide access to 
the few sandy stretches along this steep, 
rugged coastline. Campgrounds, rustic 
inns, stores, galleries, and restaurants 
serving tourists intrude little on the 
grandeur of the scenery. 
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ABOVE: Pico Blanco. 
The 3,709-foot, snow- 
tipped peak overlooks 
Big Sur’s unpaved, 
inland Coast Road. 


LEFT: Garrapata Creek 
at the ocean. 


BELOW LEFT: Rocky 
Point. View from the 
headland looking south. 


BELOW: McWay Creek 
Falls. From Julia 
Pfeiffer Burns State 
Park trail overview. 


The Garden of Memories 


“No man should be buried in 
alien soil.” 


John Steinbeck quoted in 
The True Adventures of John 
Steinbeck, Writer 
By Jackson J. Benson 


ohn Ernst Steinbeck died in New 

York City on December 20, 1968. 

In accordance with his wish, 
expressed just a few days before he 
died, Elaine Steinbeck returned her 
husband’s ashes to California, where 
they rested for two days in the garden of 
the 11th Street house in Pacific Grove. 
On Christmas Eve, his family took them 
to Point Lobos State Reserve south of 
Carmel for a memorial service over- 
looking Whaler’s Cove. Point Lobos, 
a pine and cypress cloaked rocky 
headland that was the model for Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island, had 
been a favorite place of John and his 
family. 

Steinbeck’s ashes were then interred 
with his mother and father, sister Mary, 
and Uncle Will in one of two Hamilton 
Family plots in The Garden of 
Memories Cemetery in Salinas. The 
gravesite, (Hamilton Plot |, Block 60, 
Lot 5) indicated by a metal arrow near a 
spreading live oak, is marked with a 
bronze plate inscribed simply with his 
name and dates. 

In East of Eden, Steinbeck describes 
Sam Hamilton’s burial on a cold, wet 
day in this cemetery. His grandparents 
Samuel and Elizabeth Hamilton and 
three of their children are buried in 
Hamilton Plot 2, Block 1, Lot 13. Many 
of the writer’s neighbors, friends, and 
those featured as characters in his sto- 
ries also surround him, including 
William Nesbitt (Sheriff Quinn) and 
Mary Jane Reynolds (Jenny). His 
detractors rest nearby as well; but while 
they have long been silent, Steinbeck’s 
voice lives on. 

The Garden of Memories Cemetery, 
768 Abbott Street, Salinas, CA 93901 
Phone: 831-422-6417 


ABOVE: Sign to 
Steinbeck’s burial 
place. The direction 
sign is larger than the 
simple memorial plaque 
in the Hamilton family 
plot, left. 


BELOW: Samuel 
Hamilton and family 
tombstone. Steinbeck’s 
grandfather, grand- 
mother and three 


children. All play a 
role in East of Eden. 


LEFT: Point Lobos State 
Reserve. The site of a 


family memorial service 


was described by land- 
scape artist Francis 
McComas as “the great- 
est meeting of land and 
water in the world.” 


Other Steinbeck California Sites and Resources 


San Jose State University, 

The Martha Heasley Cox 

Center for Steinbeck Studies 

San Jose is mentioned in several 
Steinbeck stories and has important 
links to his life. His mother was born 
there and the family of his first wife 
Carol resided downtown. To honor 
Steinbeck’s connections to the area, the 
University funded a Steinbeck Center in 
1971. Comprising the world’s largest 
Steinbeck archive, the Center’s collec- 
tion of manuscripts, original letters, 
inscribed first editions, secondary 
works, films, and photographs is an 
invaluable resource for students and 
scholars. Archives include the Carol 
Brown Bacon Collection and letters and 
manuscripts donated by Elaine 
Steinbeck. The public is welcome to use 
the collection and view displays of 
paintings, drawings, movie posters, 
memorabilia, and artifacts. 

The “The John Steinbeck Award: ‘in 
the souls of the people’” is presented 
annually to artists whose work reflects 
Steinbeck’s socially engaged art. 
Recipients include Bruce Springsteen, 
John Sayles, Arthur Miller, Jackson 
Browne, and Studs Terkel. 

The Center for Steinbeck Studies, 
San Jose State University, Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. Library, San Jose, CA 
95112-0202. Phone 408-808-2067. 
(www?2.sjsu.edu/steinbeck/) 


GRAPES WRATH 
- 


ond 


ABOVE: The Grapes of 
Wrath First Edition. 


One of many editions of 


Steinbeck’s works in the 
collections at San Jose 
State and Stanford 
Universities. (By 
permission of Viking 
Penguin, a division of 
Penguin Putnam Inc) 


ABOVE: Weedpatch Post 
Office. One of three 
remaining 1935 camp 
buildings. (Courtesy 
Randy Coats) 


Stanford University, 

Department of Special Collections 
The Department of Special Collections, 
Cecil H. Green Library has significant 
holdings of Steinbeck materials, includ- 
ing manuscripts, notes, first editions, 
letters, early unpublished poems and 
stories, photographs, clippings, and 
ephemera from the Steinbeck and 
Hamilton families, plus the papers of 
Ed Ricketts. 

Department of Special Collections, 
Green Library, Stanford, CA 
94305-6004. Phone 650-725-1022. 
(www-sul.stanford.edu/depts/spc/) 


Weedpatch Camp 
(Arvin Farm Labor Center) 

The Weedpatch migrant labor camp 
post office seen in The Grapes of Wrath 
movie still stands amid the vast, flat 
fields of the Central Valley on Sunset 
Blvd. between Weedpatch and Arvin 
south of Bakersfield. Weedpatch is the 
only labor camp built by the federal 
government that still contains original 
structures. The post office, a library, 
and a community center constructed by 
the Works Progress Administration 
1935 are listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 

Doris Weddell (Phone 661-324-7927. 
E-mail: Dustbowl0@aol.com) conducts 
free tours of the facility. (www. 
weedpatchcamp.com) 


Steinbeck Country Tourist Resources 


AG Venture Tours 


Monterey County Convention 


Salinas Valley Chamber of Commerce 


P.O. Box 2634, Monterey, CA 93942 
Phone 831-643-WINE 
www.whps.com/agtours/ 


Cannery Row On-Line Guide 
www.canneryrow.com 

Carol Robles & Associates 

Tour & Steinbeck Consultants 
P.O. Box 2342, Salinas, CA 93902 
Phone: 831-751-3666 


Central Coast Tourism Council 
Phone: 805-934-2129 
www.centralcoast-tourism.com 


& Visitors Bureau 

P.O. Box 1770, 150 Olivier Street, 
Monterey, CA 93942-1770 

Phone: 831-657-6400 
www.montereyinfo.org 

Monterey County Vintners & Growers 
P.O. Box 1739, Monterey, CA 93942 
Phone: 831-375-9400 
www.monterey wines .org 

National Steinbeck Center, 

One Main Street, Salinas, CA 93901 
Phone: 831-796-3833 


www.steinbeck.org 


119 E Alisal St., Salinas, CA 93901 
Phone: 831-424-7611 
www.salinaschamber.com 

San Lorenzo Regional Park, King City 
Monterey County Parks Department 
Phone: 831-385-5964 
http://mearlm.org 


The Steinbeck House and Restaurant 
132 Central Ave., Salinas, CA 93901 
Phone: 831-424-2735 
http://infopoint.com/mry/orgs/steinbeck/ 


A Steinbeck Country Souvenir & Guide 


Steinbeck Country: 
Exploring the Settings 
for the Stories 
describes and illustrates 
the Monterey County 
landscapes and 
communities that 
set the stage for 
the powerful 
regional novels 
by America’s 
“Bard of the People.” 


~ 


ISBN 0-9723874-0-4 
50995> | 


Windy Hill Publications 


P.O, Box 7215 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 
www.windyhillpublications.com 
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